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Students  are  stars 
of  annual 
volunteer  effort 

By  Jocelyn  Willis, 
Andrew  Vayo,  James  Clay- 
ton, AND  LEANNE  BELGIORNO 

A  group  of  20  Fitchburg 
State  College  students  is  going 
to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  for  spring 
break,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
spending  a  dime.  These  stu- 
dents won't  have  to  hitchhike, 
sleep  on  the  ground  outside,  or 
wrestle  alligators  in  the  Ever- 
glades for  their  food. 

All  they'll  have  to  do  is  help 
build  a  house  for  a  family  in 
need. 

From  March  1 5  to  22,  these 
volunteers  will  work  directly 
with  Habitat  for  Humanity  to 
build  homes  for  those  in  need 
through  the  Alternative  Spring 
Break  program. 

This  year's  coordinators  are 
Nathan  Robillard  and  Laura 
Conner,  who  have  been  work- 
ing together  since  this  past  fall 
to  organize  the  trip. 

This  year's  20  participants 
were  selected  from  more  than 
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It's  no  day  at  the  beach,  but  students  enjoy  the  time  spent  on  Alternative  Spring  Break  as  they  build  homes  with  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

students  to  work  with  Habitat 


45  applicants,  a  record  since 
the  program  was  established 
at  FSC  eight  years  ago.  In 
past  trips,  FSC's  Alternative 
Spring  Break  program  has  sent 


for  Humanity  in  Maine,  North 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Robillard  said  he  first  par- 


ticipated in  Alternative  Spring 
Break  last  year,  and  it  was  such 
a  positive  experience  that  he 
returned  this  year  as  a  coordi- 
nator. 


"I  went  last  year  because  I 
wanted  to  make  a  difference  in 
another  person's  life  while  get- 
ting something  good 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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Student  Caity  Corbin,  left,  discusses  her  study-abroad  options  with  Dr.  Clare  O'Brien,  director  of  Inter- 
national Education  at  Fitchburg  State  College. 

In  college,  out  of  the  country 


By  Greg  Gdmgold 

Imagine  studying  photogra- 
phy in  Italy,  or  learning  about 
Chinese  culture  in  Beijing  -  all 
while  earning  credits  toward 
your  degree  at  Fitchburg  State 
College. 

It's  a  dream  that  comes  true 
for  FSC  students  each  year,  as 
they  take  part  in  study-abroad 
programs  through  the  Office  of 


International  Education. 

"I  was  once  told  that  it's 
the  cream  of  the  crop  who 
studies  abroad,"  said  Dr.  Clare 
O'Brien,  director  of  Interna- 
tional Education.  "It's  good  to 
make  your  resume  shine,  and  it 
is  life-changing." 

O'Brien  holds  information- 
al meetings  as  needed  about 
the   various   programs   spon- 


sored and  approved  by  FSC, 
including  specialty  programs 
in  London,  Quebec,  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

She  also  schedules  meet- 
ings with  students  who  wish  to 
create  individual  study-abroad 
plans,  helping  them  choose  the 
best  programs  of  study  to 
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Mara  residents 
lose  sleep,  patience 


By  Robert  Langevin  III 

Construction  of  two  new 
buildings  in  the  Mara  Village 
Residential  Complex  has  begun 
on  the  lower  Cider  Street  area 
of  the  Fitchburg  State  College 
campus.  For  most  students,  the 
construction  has  gone  unno- 
ticed. But  for  some,  it  is  any- 
thing but  discreet. 

"It's  obnoxious.  I  don't 
think  that  it's  necessary  for 
me  to  be  woken  up  at  8  a.m. 
by  a  jackhammer,"  said  Mara 
resident  Jessica  Sullivan.  She 
lives  on  the  south  side  of  Mara 
3,  a  building  which  has  many 
residents  complaining  about 
the  noise. 

Phillip  Trudel,  also  from 
Mara  3,  complained  about  the 
initial  drilling  into  the  building 
for  a  generator.  "I  laid  in  my 
bed  with  a  pillow  around  my 
head  from  7  a.m.  to  9  a.m.," 
he  said. 

Residents  of  the  entire  Mara 
community  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  will  be 


affected,  one  way  or  the  other, 
by  the  construction. 

"We're  creating  a  better 
Mara,  for  the  future,"  explained 
Michael  Ferrara,  associate 
director  of  Housing  and  Resi- 
dential Services.  With  the  ini- 
tial "site  preparation,"  noise 
is  expected,  he  said,  and  will 
continue  into  the  construction 
phase. 

Ferrara  said  he  is  aware  of 
students'  noise  complaints,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  mini- 
mize the  inconvenience. 

"We're  building  buildings," 
he  said.  "These  kinds  of  distur- 
bances are  nearly  impossible 
to  avoid,  but  we  are  taking 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  impact 
is  minimal."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  construction  is  a  vital  part 
of  Fitchburg  State's  expansion 
and  future. 

He  said  that  when  Mara 
Buildings  8  and  9  are  complet- 
ed, as  scheduled  for  fall  2009, 
they  will  provide  more 
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Mara  residents 
losing  sleep 
over  construction 
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rooms  for  residents  and  a 
more  aesthetically  attractive 
layout. 

This  is  all  well  and  good, 
but  students  say  they  still  have 
a  hard  time  accepting  the  con- 
struction's effects  on  their 
lives. 

"I'm  paying  this  school  for 
tuition  and  housing,  so  why  do 
I  have  to  deal  with  construc- 
tion every  morning?"  asked 
Tara  Carreiro,  a  Mara  resident. 
Given  the  correlation  between 
sleep  and  academic  success,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  students  are 
so  concerned. 

Associate  Director  Ferrara 
said  it  was  made  very  clear  in 
a  meeting  in  November  2007 
that  this  project  was  going  to 
occur,  and  efforts  would  be 
made  to  limit  the  impact  on 
student  life.  In  this  meeting, 
which  was  held  especially  for 


Mara  resident  assistants  as 
well  as  residents  in  general, 
options  were  given  to  students 
for  what  they  could  do  if  they 
felt  the  construction  was  dis- 
turbing them. 

The  first  option  was  for  stu- 
dents to  contact  their  RA  and 
ask  for  a  change  of  residence. 
The  RA,  and  other  building 
directors,  would  then  work 
with  the  student  to  move  them 
away  from  the  construction  of 
the  new  buildings. 

The  second  option  was  more 
of  a  request  and  favor  asked  by 
college  officials  involved  in 
the  project.  They  asked  stu- 
dents for  patience  and  under- 
standing. They  said  residents 
must  know  that,  during  the 
new  Mara  construction  project, 
there  will  be  loud  points  and 
quiet  lulls. 

Part  of  this  college's  growth 
as  an  institution  depends  on 
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Campus  officials  say  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  Mara  Village 
construction  will  pay  off  when  the  buildings  are  completed. 


its  ability  to  construct  new 
buildings  and  grounds,  offi- 
cials said.  Students  are  asked 
to  respect  the  process  of  the 


building  construction  in  Mara 
Village,  which  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  bigger,  better  Fitch- 
burg  State  College. 


Building  on  Alternative  Spring  Break 
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out  of  my  break,"  Robillard 
said.  This  year,  he  and  Connor 
interviewed  applicants  to  find 
the  students  who  shared  those 
goals. 

"No  experience  is  neces- 
sary," Conner  said.  "We  just 
choose  students  that  seem  pas- 
sionate and  motivated  about 
the  cause." 

Each  student  who  was 
selected  for  this  year's  Alter- 
native Spring  Break  group  was 
required  to  raise  money  for  the 
trip  through  donations  from 
family,  friends,  and  local  busi- 
nesses. In  addition,  the  team 
puts  on  annual  fund-raising 
events  including  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing luncheon,  a  silent  auction, 
and  a  rose  sale  on  Valentine's 
Day. 

By  the  end  of  February,  the 
group  had  already  raised  all  but 
$200  of  the  $1 5,000  needed  for 
the  trip. 

While  these  fund-raising 
efforts  may  sound  like  a  lot 
of  work,  they're  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  work 
participants  will  do  when  they 
reach  Florida. 

For  five  straight  days,  they 
will  spend  from  8  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  laboring  at  tasks  includ- 
ing roofing,  shingling,  installa- 
tion of  hurricane  brackets,  wall 
construction,  and  painting. 
Robillard,  familiar  with  con- 
struction work  from  last  year's 
Alternative  Spring  Break,  will 
be  on  hand  to  guide  inexperi- 
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Students  get  a  rare  chance  to  relax  on  Alternative  Spring  Break,  while  helping  build  homes  for  Habitat 
for  Humanity. 


enced  volunteers.  "I  learned 
a  lot  [last  year]  about  what  it 
takes  to  be  an  efficient  leader," 
he  said.  "I  learned  dedication 
from  the  crew  who  worked 
with  us  the  whole  time,  and  a 
lot  about  teamwork." 

In  fact,  team  members  say 
they  relish  the  chance  to  work 
together  for  a  good  cause. 

"I  decided  to  go  to  sup- 
port the  students,"  said  Hank 
Parkinson,  director  of  student 
development  and  one  of  the 
staff  advisers.  "It  was  also 
a  good  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  students  given  that  I'm 
new  here.  Finally,  doing  public 
service  has  always  been  an 
important  aspect  of  my  life. 
It's  good  to  give  back." 


Beth  Fullerton,  an  adjunct 
faculty  member  in  the  Eng- 
lish department,  is  returning 
for  a  second  year.  "It  was  just 
such  a  positive  experience  last 
year,"  Fullerton  said.  "It  was 
hard,  but  the  students  made  it 
worth  it." 

Nadia  Aires,  a  nursing  major 
at  FSC,  quipped,  "I  like  help- 
ing people  in  general,  but  I 
prefer  volunteer  work  because 
it's  not  for  profit." 

Conner  agreed  that  helping 
people  is  what  makes  it  worth- 
while. "Last  year  we  were  able 
to  meet  one  of  the  homeown- 
ers," said  Conner.  "You  can 
see  that  they  are  just  so  thank- 
ful ...  it's  just  really  reward- 
ing." 


While  organizing  the  trip 
is  a  first  for  Conner  this  year, 
she  is  participating  in  it  for  her 
second  straight  year.  "A  few 
years  ago  I  watched  my  sister 
plan  the  trip,"  recalled  Conner. 
"She  would  talk  about  what  an 
amazing  experience  it  was." 

She  admitted  to  having  some 
initial  doubts  about  whether 
a  service  project  would  leave 
room  for  fun  on  spring  break, 
but  after  one  day  on  the  trip 
she  was  hooked.  "Now  I  can't 
imagine  doing  anything  else 
on  my  spring  break,"  she  said. 

"It  is  such  an  amazing, 
rewarding  experience  and  I 
would  gladly  give  up  my  time 
to  help  support  such  a  worthy 
cause." 


Togo 
far,  study 
abroad 

Continued  from  Page  1 

best  programs  of  study  to 
meet  specific  academic  or  cul- 
tural goals. 

According  to  O'Brien,  there 
are  two  options  for  studying 
abroad.  "You  can  choose  to 
stay  long-term,  which  encom- 
passes two  semesters  of  col- 
lege, plus  two  sets  of  weekend 
excursions  to  various  vacation/ 
tourist  spots  around  the  area  of 
your  new  college,"  she  said. 
"You  may  also  choose  to  stay 
short-term,  deciding  on  a  sum- 
mer of  traveling  or  a  single 
semester  -  that  being  spring  or 
fall  is  up  to  you." 

Students  who  go  abroad 
for  a  semester  typically  take 
four  classes;  during  the  sum- 
mer semester,  two  classes  are 
required. 

Most  of  the  universities  in 
the  study-abroad  program  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  classes  rang- 
ing from  liberal  arts  to  science. 
This  summer's  Verona  pro- 
gram, for  example,  will  allow 
students  to  take  classes  includ- 
ing Italian  language,  photogra- 
phy, and  Italian  cooking. 

"Every  summer  there  are 
special  one-month  study- 
abroad  programs  in  which  fac- 
ulty members  of  Fitchburg  State 
College  serve  as  your  personal 
advisers  and  tour  guides  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
your  trip,"  O'Brien  said.  "This 
summer's  trip  to  Verona,  Italy 
is  all  booked;  however,  in  the 
summer  of  2009  there  will  be 
other  program  opportunities  - 
to  Barcelona,  Spain,  Verona, 
and  China  -  that  will  be  packed 
full  of  interesting  events  and 
excursions."  In  any  case,  the 
Office  of  International  Educa- 
tion advises  students  to  plan 
their  study-abroad  experience 
one  year  in  advance. 

There  is  also  a  brand-new 
study-abroad  program  to  Hang- 
zhou,  China,  which  is  being 
handled  differently  than  any 
other  program  through  FSC. 
Sponsoring  universities  in 
China  enable  American  and 
Chinese  students  to  both  teach 
and  learn  one  another's  cultures 
and  languages.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  the  Ameri- 
can students  live  on  campus 
and  spend  two  to  three  hours 
daily  with  Chinese  students 
who  are  studying  English.  In 
addition,  the  students  are  able 
to  travel  around  China,  taking 
in  the  sights  from  Shanghai, 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and 
Beijing. 

Further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of 
International  Education,  in 
room  320  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Hammond  Building. 
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Ross  Street  raises  a  lot  of  questions 


By  J.D.  Pollard 

What  is  wrong  with  the 
revamped  Ross  Street  parking 
lot? 

A  lot,  some  students  believe. 

Why  is  that  gate  closed  at  the 
far  end?  Why  are  the  spaces  so 
darned  small?  What's  with  the 
ditch  in  the  middle  of  the  lot? 

Students  are  looking  for 
answers,  and  Fitchburg  State  Col- 
lege President  Robert  Antonucci 
said  he  is  happy  to  provide  them. 
"The  decision  to  keep  the 
gate  on  the  Holman  side  of  the 
Ross  Street  parking  lot  closed 
this  year  was  made  in  response 
to  recommendations  contained 
in  a  safety  analysis,"  Antonucci 
said.  A  single  entrance,  accord- 
ing to  Assistant  Vice  President  of 
Administration  Jay  Bry,  provides 
better  security  for  parking  lots, 
based  on  the  safety  analysis. 

Antonucci  went  on  to  say  that 
this  decision  would  be  reviewed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  rate  its 
overall  safety  effectiveness.  So, 
we  may  see  this  gate  open  again 
for  the  fall  semester. 

If  you've  found  yourself  hav- 
ing to  squeeze  out  of  your  car  in 
the  morning,  there's  also  good 
reason  -  dozens  of  new  spaces 
have  been  added  to  the  lot. 

"The  spaces  themselves  are 
designed  using  one  of  a  series 
of  widely   accepted   formulas," 


Staff  photo  by  Mike  Prescott 
Parking  spaces  in  the  revamped  Ross  Street  lot  are  smaller  now,  but  there  are  58  more  of  them. 


Antonucci  said.  "If  room  is  tight, 
particularly  for  larger  vehicles,  it 
is  the  result  of  having  adopted  a 
formula  that  best  fits  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  lot,  and  allows  for  as 
many  spaces  as  possible." 

The  new  lot  increases  the  num- 
ber of  spaces  by  58.  The  previous 


incarnation  of  Ross  Street  lot  held 
158  spaces,  while  the  new  count 
is  216,  according  to  Bry. 

President  Antonucci  also 
explained  that  the  stream  in  the 
center  of  the  Ross  Street  lot  is 
there  as  part  of  the  college's  aim 
to  beautify  the  campus.  Also,  he 


said,  the  stream  "is  a  required 
drainage  area  that  controls  under- 
ground water  that  would  other- 
wise damage,  or  render  unusable, 
traditional  pavement." 

Bry  also  defended  the  new 
decorative  features.  "The  deten- 
tion pond,  which  is  a  functional 


item  to  address  storm  water  run- 
off, does  not  impact  the  parking 
count  because  the  lot  configura- 
tion would  not  allow  for  another 
row  of  parking,"  he  said. 

Also,  Bry  said,  the  pond  "pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  bring 
plantings  into  the  design,  which 
help  offset  the  impact  that  surface 
parking  has  on  the  environment." 

The  row  of  visitor  parking  in 
Ross  Street  lot  has  also  irritated 
many  regular  users  of  the  lot,  but 
Antonucci  said  that  it  is  there  for 
a  good  reason. 

"We  have  historically  made  it 
very  difficult  for  visitors,  par- 
ticularly those  heading  for  the 
Admissions  Office,  to  find  a  place 
to  park,"  said  Antonucci. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  he  said, 
that  "a  small  number  of  spaces  in 
both  the  Condike  and  Ross  Street 
lots  were  set  aside  for  visitor 
parking." 

President  Antonucci  assured 
students  that  the  administration  is 
well  aware  of  the  parking  crunch. 

"I  understand  that  parking 
is  always  an  issue  on  campus," 
Antonucci  said. 

"As  we  continue  to  develop 
plans  for  the  North  Street  area 
and  other  sections  of  campus,  you 
may  well  see  additional  lots  cre- 
ated, but  they  will  all  be  designed 
with  an  eye  toward  beautification 
as  well  as  utility." 


Too  tired? 
Try  getting 
less  sleep! 

By  Matt  Maisano 

How  many  FSC  students 
are  guilty  of  flopping  down  to 
sleep,  only  to  sloppily  mash 
their  palm  on  the  snooze  but- 
ton a  mere  half-hour  later 
when  they  have  to  get  up?  This 
technique  may  be  unintended 
preparation  for  a  controversial 
method  of  resting. 

Mike  Hunter,  an  FSC  stu- 
dent working  toward  a  double 
major  in  English  and  commu- 
nications media,  has  been  using 
a  similar  method  of  sleeping 
called  polyphasic  sleep. 

Polyphasic  sleep  is  the  prac- 
tice of  sleeping  multiple  times 
in  a  24-hour  period.  Hunter, 
21,  has  been  strictly  committed 
to  this  sleep  schedule  for  about 
a  year  now,  although  some 
health  professionals  question 
the  biological  trade-off. 

I  feel  healthy,  more  rest- 
ed," Hunter  said. 

Hunter's  sleep  schedule  con- 
sists of  25-minute  naps  every 
four  hours. 

The  purpose  of  these  short 
bursts  of  rest  is  to  train  the 
body  to  more  quickly  enter 
rapid-eye-movement,  or  REM, 
sleep,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 


FHOTO  illustration 
Fitchburg  State  College  student  Amanda  Roy  knows  the  value  of  a 
good  nap. 


more  efficient  form  of  rejuve- 
nation. 

"Polyphasic  sleep  allows 
you  to  go  straight  into  REM 
sleep,"  Hunter  said. 

In  contrast,  he  said,  it  takes 
those  who  sleep  eight  hours  a 
night  between  60  and  90  min- 
utes to  reach  REM  sleep,  and 
this  state  continues  intermit- 
tently, adding  up  to  only  about 
20  to  25  percent  of  the  duration 
of  our  sleep. 

"You've  gotta  remember  I 
was  practically  an  insomniac, 
I  couldn't  sleep,"  Hunter  said. 
He  decided  to  try  polyphasic 
sleep  at  a  time  when  his  level 
of  rest  had  hit  rock  bottom.  "I 
crashed  after  finals  week,  so  I 
had  nothing  to  lose,"  he  said. 

Elizabeth  Basiner,  a  certi- 
fied physician's  assistant  at 
FSC  Health  Services,  said  that 
this  method  of  sleeping  may 
only  work  temporarily. 

"My  gut  tells  me  that  may 


work  on  the  short  term,  but  not 
after  that,"  she  said. 

Basiner  believes  that  a  tradi- 
tional sleep  pattern  is  necessary 
for  many  biological  reasons. 

"It  [sleep]  affects  memory, 
concentration,  and  obviously 
mood,"  Basiner  said. 

She  also  mentioned  that 
age  is  an  important  factor  in 
this  decision.  "Children  grow 
when  they're  sleeping,"  she 
said.  "This  is  not  doing  what 
the  body  wants  to  do." 

Hunter  said  that  if  polypha- 
sic sleep  is  having  any  effect 
on  his  cognitive  abilities,  it's 
beneficial. 

"I've  gotten  the  best  grades 
here  since  I've  been  on  poly- 
phasic sleep,"  he  said. 

As  far  as  long-term  health 
risks,  Hunter  said,  "It  may  put 
long-term  stress  on  my  heart, 
but  I'd  rather  have  the  [extra 
waking]  time  when  I'm  20, 
not  80." 


Snow-removal 
policy  succeeds 


By  James  Clayton 

When  the  snow  starts  fall- 
ing, there's  a  person  who  starts 
calling  -  or  emailing,  actually. 
Emails  are  sent  out  to  get  the 
residential  and  commuter  park- 
ing lots  emptied  so  that  they 
can  be  plowed. 

These  messages  received  by 
students,  faculty  and  staff  con- 
tain information  on  FSC's  two- 
phase  snow  removal  policy. 

On  Day  1  of  snow  removal, 
commuters  and  staff  are  asked 
to  vacate  specific  lots  that  are 
to  be  plowed. 

Day  2  requires  the  same 
process  to  be  done  with  all  of 
the  resident  lots  on  campus. 

James  C.  Hamel,  the  chief 
of  Campus  Police  at  Fitchburg 
State  College,  said  that  the 
current  two-phase  policy  was 
instituted  just  two  years  ago. 

Prior  to  that,  a  three-phase 
policy  was  used  by  the  cam- 
pus, taking  an  additional  day 
to  get  done  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

However,  with  the  original 
removal  process  came  more 
problems. 

In  the  academic  year 
2005-2006,  a  staggering  295 
cars  were  towed  from  parking 


lots  around  campus. 

With  installation  of  the  two- 
phase  policy,  just  14  cars  had 
to  be  towed  in  the  2006-2007 
academic  year. 

So  far,  only  seven  cars  have 
been  towed  in  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

"I  think  that  speaks  vol- 
umes of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Phase  1  and  Phase  2  snow- 
removal  policies,"  Hamel  said. 

However,  a  problem  exists 
with  the  timely  removal  of  the 
cars  from  the  commuter  lots. 

After  a  recent  snowstorm 
one  commuter  complained, 
"There  are  some  cars  that  have 
been  here  for  two  days,  with  .  2 
inches  of  snow  on  them.  They 
haven't  even  been  touched." 

Another  student  added, 
"This  is  ridiculous.  If  I  park 
anywhere  but  the  Civic  Center 
I  get  a  $50  ticket.  Yet  these 
cars  are  here  for  days." 

In  response  to  these  com- 
plaints, Assistant  Director  of 
Maintenance  Joseph  LoBuono 
said,  "One  of  the  problems  has 
been  getting  residents  out  of 
the  commuter  lots." 

He  said  stricter  enforcement 
measures  were  being  consid- 
ered to  address  this  problem. 
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Members  oftheAnime  Club  get  their  game  on  at  Club  Geek,  held  each  semester.. 


Club  Geek  embraces 
diversity  in  gaming 


By  Jeff  Nixon 

Video-game  culture  is  not  as 
simple  as  one  may  think.  There 
are  actually  several  subgroups 
of  "gamers"  who  play  specific 
types  of  games  and  avoid  oth- 
ers, one  of  the  biggest  clashes 
being  Local  Area  Network 
gaming  vs.  console  gaming. 

However,  Anime  Club  Vice 
President  Adam  Gwozdz  is 
working  to  bring  the  two  for- 
mats together  at  this  year's 
Club  Geek  event,  to  be  held  at 
5  p.m.  on  March  28. 

Local  Area  Network,  or 
LAN,  refers  to  PC  gaming  on 
two  or  more  computers  con- 
nected to  each  other  through  a 
network. 

Console  games  are  simply 
video  games  on  systems  such 
as  Nintendo  Wii,  Sony  Play- 
Station, and  Microsoft  Xbox. 

Club  Geek  has  always  had 
the  same  format.  All  of  the 
regular  Anime  Club  members 
donate  video  games  and  sys- 
tems to  be  hooked  up  to  TVs 
and  projectors  in  the  Game 
Room,  and  all  the  games  are 
available  for  any  student  to 
play. 

This  year,  the  format  will 
remain  pretty  much  the  same, 
except  for  the  location,  and 
addition  of  LAN  games. 

Gwozdz  says  that  he's  work- 
ing on  combining  the  Club 
Geek  video-game  event  with 
a  LAN  party  that  he  has  been 
organizing.  "This  would  be 
in  the  M&M  Lounge,"  says 
Gwozdz. 

Despite  this  addition, 
Gwozdz  assures  people  that 
console  gaming  will  still  be 
included  during  the  event.  "We 


Gamers  gravitate  to  Club  Geek. 

want  consoles  for  people  to 
use  while  not  LANing,"  he 
explains. 

The  FSC  Anime  Club  was 
formed  in  2005  by  Nicole 
Kolosha,  Max  Cohen  and 
Nathan  Kamp. 

It  has  held  the  event  known 
as  Club  Geek,  or  Game  Night, 
in  the  Game  Room  once  a 
semester  since  the  spring  of 
2006,  previously  with  co-spon- 
sorship by  the  FSC  Martial 
Arts  club. 

This  particular  Club  Geek 
will  be  co-sponsored  by  the 
IT  department,  and  will  have 
a  special  name,  "The  FSC 
GameCon  '08." 

Club  Geek  has  always  been 
purely  console  gaming,  and 
the  games  featured  have  gener- 
ally been  either  Anime-based, 
or  games  related  to  Japanese 
culture. 

The  games  for  this  semester 's 
Club  Geek  have  not  yet  been 
chosen,  but  games  featured  in 
the  past  have  been  titles  such 
as  Super  Smash  Bros.  Melee, 
Mario  Kart,  Guitar  Hero  2, 
and  Dance  Dance  Revolution, 
as  well  as  various  Anime-style 
games  featuring  series  such  as 
Naruto  and  Bleach,  and  fight- 
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ing  games  such  as  Soul  Calibur 
and  Tekken. 

According  to  Gwozdz, 
options  for  LAN  games  include 
Counter  Strike,  America's 
Army,  and  Wolfenstein  ET 

In  the  past,  Anime  Club 
members  have  been  against 
games  similar  to  the  LAN 
gaming  style  such  as  Halo  2. 
Club  Geek  has  mainly  been 
kept  to  a  tight  group  who  enjoy 
less  mainstream  games,  where 
popular  games  such  as  Halo  2 
don't  fit  in. 

Generally,  the  people  against 
this  combination  are  rethink- 
ing it. 

"The  idea  to  change  Club 
Geek  into  a  larger  event  is 
done  to  get  the  name  of  the 
club  out  and  show  that  we  are 
trying  to  take  a  more  visible 
stance  in  the  campus  commu- 
nity," says  Gwozdz. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  format 
of  the  console  games  will  not 
change,  and  all  Anime  Club 
members  who  enjoy  those 
games  but  not  LAN  games  will 
still  enjoy  the  wide  selection 
of  games,  and  may  find  they 
have  something  in  common 
with  some  LAN  gamers. 


By  Tom  Rubendall 
and  Amanda  Smith 

If  you  are  a  student  at  Fitch- 
burg  State  College,  what's  more 
valuable  to  you  than  cash? 

Your  One  Card. 

Students  and  professors  alike 
carry  this  plastic  card  that  lets 
them  into  campus  buildings, 
pays  for  their  food,  opens  their 
dormitory  doors  and  serves  as 
their  FSC  identification;  but 
how  many  of  them  really  take 
care  of  their  cards? 

Most  college  students  can 
expect  to  damage  or  lose  their 
One  Card  at  least  once,  making 
a  visit  to  the  One  Card  Office 
an  absolute  necessity. 

"Students  can  receive  one 
free  replacement  card  per  aca- 
demic year,  as  long  as  you  turn 
in  your  old  card,"  says  Assis- 
tant One  Card  Office  Manager 
Ted  Godin. 

If  the  student  is  unable  to 
recover  their  One  Card,  there 
is  a  $25  replacement  fee. 

Many  students  question  why 
the  old  or  defective  card  must 
be  turned  in  to  avoid  a  fee. 

"We  only  want  them  to 
have  one  card  out  there;  we 
don't  want  there  to  be  sev- 
eral active  cards  out  there," 
explains  Godin. 

The  One  Card  has  recently 
become  more  valuable  to  stu- 
dents. 

Aside  from  entering  dorm 
buildings,  students  can  put 
money  on  their  card  to  use 
on  books,  computer  software, 
laundry  or  even  snacks  from 
vending  machines  and  the 
Commuter  Cafe. 

The  One  Card  also  grants 
access  into  the  dining  hall,  the 
gym  and  must  be  presented  at 
the  bookstore  in  order  to  sell 
back  used  textbooks. 

If  multiple  cards  under  the 
same  person's  name  were 
active,  someone  could  gain 
access  to  everything  the  One 
Card  has  to  offer. 

Of  course,  security  isn't  the 
sole  reason  for  the  $25  fee. 

"We  have  to  cover  the  cost 
of  materials  and  labor.  It  also 
serves  as  a  deterrent  from 
frequent  replacement,"  says 
Godin. 

In  the  past,  students  abused 
the  free-replacement  service; 
thus  a  charge  had  to  be  enact- 
ed. 

After  all,  the  card  itself  is 
more  than  a  piece  of  plastic; 
inside,  there  is  a  copper  coil 
that  works  as  an  antenna. 

This  is  what  is  known  as 
a  Proximity  Card,  which  in 
this  case  allows  students  into 
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The  One  Card  Office  is  located 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Conlon  Indus- 
trial Arts  Building. 

certain  buildings  on  campus 
based  on  the  circuit  program- 
ming within  the  card. 

There  is  also  a  magnetic  strip 
which  works  like  any  credit 
card  and  holds  your  monetary 
information,  dining  plan  and 
dormitory  access. 

In  addition,  each  card  must 
be  printed  and  have  a  laminate 
laid  over.  This  can  become 
costly  for  the  college  if  cards 
are  continuously  lost. 

Once  the  free  replacement 
has  been  used  for  damaged 
cards,  the  One  Card  Office 
offers  a  $15  replacement  fee  if 
the  broken  card  is  surrendered. 

"We're  giving  the  student 
a  break,  so  we  are  thinking  of 
them,"  says  Godin. 

Schools  including  Bridge- 
water  State  College,  Salem 
State  College,  Emerson  Col- 
lege, Liberty  University  and 
Southern  New  Hampshire  Uni- 
versity all  charge  between  $25 
and  $30  for  their  cards. 

One  Card  Operations  Man- 
ager Stefan  Dodd  continued 
to  explain  that  only  two  years 
ago,  MIT  charged  $100  per 
replacement  card.  When  com- 
pared to  that,  students  are  get- 
ting a  pretty  good  deal. 

"Treat  it  like  a  credit  card," 
says  Godin,  who  holds  the  sec- 
ond One  Card  ever  made,  in 
2003;  it  still  works  today. 

Students  and  staff  should  all 
keep  their  One  Card  in  a  wallet 
or  some  sort  of  protective  cas- 
ing (plastic  cases  are  provided 
free  by  the  One  Card  Office 
located  in  the  foyer  of  the  Con- 
lon Industrial  Arts  Building). 

To  best  maintain  your  card, 
avoid  bending  it  (this  damages 
the  prox),  avoid  scratches  and 
keep  the  cards  away  from  mag- 
netized devices,  extreme  heat 
and  extreme  cold. 

Take  care  of  your  card  and 
you  may  never  even  need  to 
use  your  free  replacement. 
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College  costs  just  start  with  tuition 


Higher  fees  make  up 
lion  s  share  of  expense 

By  Jocelyn  Willis 

The  cost  of  attending  Fitch- 
burg  State  College  has  contin- 
ued to  rise,  reaching  almost 
$3,000  for  an  in-state  student 
this  semester,  even  though 
tuition  has  held  steady  at  $485 
per  semester  for  the  past  four 
years. 

How  can  this  be? 

In  order  to  attend  Fitchburg 
State  College  this  2008  spring 
semester,  an  in-state  student 
was  required  to  pay  only  $485 
in  tuition,  as  stated.  However, 
that  student  also  had  to  pay  a 
capital-project  fee  of  $138;  a 
college  fee  of  $2,268;  a  tech- 
nology fee  of  $60;  and  a  stu- 
dent activity  fee  of  $45,  adding 
up  to  the  total  cost  of  $2,996. 

Students  paying  for  their 
own  education  have  found  it  to 
be  an  expensive  endeavor.  If 
the  fees  continue  to  rise,  this 
problem  can  only  get  worse  for 
such  self-reliant  students. 

For  example,  at  Fitchburg 
State  College,  2007  spring 
semester  had  a  total  cost  of 
S2,771  in  tuition  and  fees. 
Compare  that  with  this  current 
2008  spring  semester,  with  a 
total  cost  of  $2,996  -  even 
though  tuition  has  remained  the 
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Work-study  jobs  offer  students  a  way  to  earn  money  for  education. 


same.  That's  a  $225  increase  in 
one  year. 

These    costs    are    compa- 


rable to  those  at  other  Mas- 
sachusetts state  colleges  such 
as   Salem   State  College  and 


Framingham  State  College. 
The  various  fee  charges  for 
Fitchburg  State  College  are 
set  by  the  college's  Board  of 
Trustees,  while  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion is  responsible  for  setting 
the  tuition  fee. 

How  do  these  fee  hikes 
affect  prospective  students' 
access  to  higher  education? 
"It's  becoming  increasingly 
more  difficult  for  middle-  and 
low-income  students  to  be  able 
to  afford  to  attend  two-year 
and  four-year  public  colleges 
in  Massachusetts,"  said  Kath- 
leen Willis,  an  FSC  alumna 
who  now  serves  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Triton 
Regional  School  District. 

"Recent  studies  have  been 
released  about  the  earning 
potential  of  college  graduates, 
indicating  that  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  from  a  college  in 
2007  is  an  expectation  replac- 
ing that  of  a  high-school  diplo- 
ma to  gain  entry  level  positions 
in  a  competitive  job  market." 
For  those  who  have  limited 
funds  to  earn  that  degree,  stu- 
dent loans  are  one  option. 

Various  scholarships  are  also 
available;  further  information 
on  these  and  on  work-study 
opportunities  can  be  obtained 
from  FSC's  Financial  Aid  Web 
page. 


Attention  needs  to  be  brought 
to  whether  or  not  the  scholar- 
ships can  be  used  toward  more 
than  just  a  school's  tuition. 

For  example,  Massachu- 
setts offers  the  Adams  Schol- 
arship to  students  who  score 
advanced  in  either  Math  or 
English  Language  Arts  and 
proficient  in  the  other  on  the 
MCAS,  and  who  score  in  the 
top  25  percent  of  their  class. 
But  this  scholarship  covers 
only  the  cost  of  tuition.  So, 
Willis  said,  "In  order  for  a 
student  to  receive  more  money 
from  this  state  award,  either 
college  tuition  goes  up  and 
fees  go  down,  or  allow  the 
Adams  Scholarship  to  cover 
both  tuition  and  a  percentage 
of  college  fees." 

She  said  this  would  make  a 
significant  difference  for  both 
low-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents. 

And,  she  said,  it  would 
"provide  incentive  for  Mas- 
sachusetts students  to 
attend     a     state     college." 

Perhaps,  Willis  said,  change 
can  come  from  the  top.  She 
said  Gov.  Deval  Patrick  has 
said  he  is  very  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  higher  education. 

And,  according  to  Willis, 
"[Patrick]  has  promised  to 
make  college  more  accessible 
for  all." 


Moot  Court  makes  a  case  for  excellence 


By  J.D.  Pollard 

Political  candidates  weren't 
the  only  people  working  hard 
to  win  in  Iowa  this  year. 

Fitchburg  State  College's 
Moot  Court  students  were,  too, 
as  they  competed  in  the  2008 
American  Collegiate  Moot 
Court  Association's  national 
tournament  at  Drake  Universi- 
ty Law  School  in  Des  Moines. 

The  FSC  students'  work 
paid  off,  as  they  placed  three 
separate  two-member  teams 
among  the  64  finalists  from 
the  original  1 98  teams  from  all 
across  the  nation. 

"Moot  Court  was  one  of  the 
most  intellectually  demanding 
things  I've  ever  taken  part  in," 
said  FSC  participant  Sally  Fos- 
ter. 

"However,  it  was  likely  the 
most  intellectually  rewarding 
accomplishment  I've  experi- 
enced so  far. 

"I  learned  many  things: 
time-management  skills,  pub- 
lic-speaking skills,  the  brief- 
writing  format,  how  to  utilize 
teamwork  and  collaborative 
thinking." 

Foster,  along  with  her  team- 
mate Sharon  Lewis,  placed 
17tn  in  the  final  rankings. 

Moot   Court,    also   known 


as  a  Supreme  Court  simula- 
tion, requires  students  to  give 
20-minute  arguments  in  a  legal 
case. 

To  prepare  for  this,  the  par- 
ticipants must  rigorously  study 
detailed  cases  for  weeks. 

"In  May  [2007]  we  were 
given  a  binder  with  25  to  30 
cases,"  Foster  said;  they  were 
then  told  they  had  to  come  up 
with  arguments  for  both  sides 
of  the  issues. 

The  participants  worked  in 
two-member  teams  to  study 
for  months  up  until  the  region- 
al competition. 

They  had  to  be  able  to  pres- 
ent their  arguments  as  if  they 
were  an  actual  Supreme  Court 
case.  They  were  evaluated  for 
use  of  language  and  demeanor, 
among  other  elements,  and  had 
to  answer  difficult  questions 
from  the  judges. 

Back  in  early  December 
2007,  Foster  and  Lewis  partici- 
pated in  the  Eastern  Regional 
Qualifying  Tournament. 

"The  regional  was  here  at 
Fitchburg,  which  was  cool," 
Foster  said. 

Then,  on  Jan.  18,  the  FSC 
Moot  Court  team  traveled  to 
Iowa  for  the  two-day  national 
competition. 


This  year's  Moot  Court  Team  qualified  once  again  for  a  national 
tournament  The  Fitchburg  State  College  team  has  competed  nation- 
ally since  1998 


"It  was  wicked  cold,"  Fos- 
ter said.  "It  was  too  cold  even 
to  go  outside  for  a  few  min- 
utes, or  you'd  get  frostbite." 

But  regardless  of  the  cold, 
the  Fitchburg  team  did  well. 

"Sharon  and  I  were  the  only 
team  from  Fitchburg  to  make  it 
to  the  second  day  of  competi- 
tion," Foster  said. 

The  Moot  Court  tournament 
takes  place  over  two  days,  with 
the  best  teams  from  the  first 
day  coming  back  to  compete 
against  one  another  on  the  sec- 


ond day  to  determine  the  final 
standings. 

One  of  the  best  schools  at 
the  competition,  Foster  admit- 
ted, was  Patrick  Henry  College 
in  Purcellville,  Va.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  top-ranked  team  -  and 
the  one  she  and  Lewis  drew 
for  their  first  argument  on  the 
second  day. 

"We  did  great  against  them; 
everyone  said  they  were  pretty 
sure  we'd  win,"  Foster  said. 

In  the  end,  however,  FSC 
missed  out  on  the  victory. 
"We  lost  by  20  points  out 


of  400!  It  was  so  annoying," 
Foster  said. 

"It's  tough  because  you 
don't  know  which  side  of  the 
argument  you'll  be  defending, 
and  sometimes  you  get  the 
more  difficult  side." 

Foster  and  Lewis  ranked 
17tn  in  the  nation  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  With  that  came 
a  scholarship  to  Drake  Law 
School  and  a  great  achieve- 
ment to  put  on  their  resumes. 

"This  was  a  particularly 
important  year  for  our  team 
because  everyone  from  the  pre- 
vious Moot  Court  team  gradu- 
ated last  year,"  Foster  said. 

"I'm  going  to  do  this  every 
year  until  I  graduate,  it  was  so 
worth  it." 

Fitchburg  is  a  center  for  the 
national  Moot  Court  scene;  the 
president  of  the  American  Col- 
legiate Moot  Court  Association 
is  Dr.  Paul  Weizer,  a  professor 
of  social  science  here  at  FSC. 

He  encourages  any  students 
interested  in  Moot  Court  to 
contact  him  on  campus,  as 
the  team  is  open  to  students 
regardless  of  major. 
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Student  scores  with  sobering  films 


By  Tom  Rubendall 

Benjamin  Proulx,  a  sopho- 
more at  Fitchburg  State  Col- 
lege, is  already  well  on  his  way 
in  his  filmmaking  career. 

The  workaholic  student 
is  currently  working  on  pre- 
production  for  three  different 
projects,  all  in  conjunction 
with  an  organization  known 
as  Inter-agency  Media  Asso- 
ciation for  Growth  and  Educa- 
tion. IMAGE  is  comprised  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Highway 
Safety  Agency  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Liquor  Bureau. 
Proulx,  as  an  independent  film- 
maker, is  also  a  member. 

The  organization  is  involved 
in  creating  awareness  films, 
especially  those  about  the  dan- 
gers of  drunk  driving.  Proulx 
became  involved  because  of 
his  high-school  awareness 
film,  "In  Your  Hands." 

Using  equipment  from  his 
Nashua  High  School  South's 
television  studio,  Proulx  had 
created  the  video  to  be  shown 
at  the  school's  annual  Safe 
Prom  meeting  in  spring  2006. 
Proulx  explained  that  he  want- 
ed the  project  to  be  a  big  deal. 
He  wanted  to  show  the  entire 
school  his  talent,  and  he  saw 
the  Safe  Prom  meeting,  which 
was  mandatory  for  juniors  and 
seniors,  as  a  good  opportunity. 


As  soon  as  the  script  was 
completed  in  fall  2005,  Proulx 
began  contacting  the  Nash- 
ua Fire  Department,  Police 
Department,  a  towing  com- 
pany, City  Hall,  the  school 
administration  and  a  local 
funeral  home.  Given  the  mes- 
sage behind  the  film,  all  were 
more  than  willing  to  help. 

"I  wrote,  directed,  shot, 
edited,  and  scouted  locations 
for  the  50-minute-long  dramat- 
ic film,  which  was  way  more 
than  anyone  had  ever  done 
for  the  assembly,"  Proulx  said. 
The  film  incorporated  roman- 
tic high-school  comedy  ele- 
ments and  a  heart-wrenching 
drunk-driving  accident  that 
involved  a  staged  car  crash. 
When  the  film  was  shown  at 
the  Safe  Prom  meeting,  Proulx 
said,  "Tons  of  kids  were  cry- 
ing, there  was  a  great  response 
from  the  whole  school." 

Indeed  there  was.  Proulx 
sold  500  copies  of  his  film  to 
students,  teachers  and  parents. 
"Through  [Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving]  and  the  school 
network,  my  movie  was  shown 
at  hundreds  of  places  and  occa- 
sions," Proulx  said. 

This  opened  more  doors 
for  Proulx.  He  soon  got  a 
call  from  Bob  Comenole,  the 
author,  television  professional 


Ben  Proulx  is  taking  the  future  head-on,  making  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunities in  filmmaking. 


and  awareness  activist,  whom 
was  interested  in  working 
with  Proulx  on  more  aware- 
ness issues.  Comenole  brought 
Proulx  to  the  Community  Alli- 
ance for  Teen  Safety  board 
meeting,  where  his  film  was 
shown  and  once  again  received 


a  great  response,  even  from 
Godsmack  frontman  Sully 
Erna. 

From  there,  IMAGE  was 
created  and  three  projects  were 
planned:  a  documentary  on  a 
man  who  was  convicted  of 
killing  someone  in  a  drunken 


driving  accident;  a  new  rendi- 
tion of  "In  Your  Hands"  with  a 
$100,000  budget;  and  a  televi- 
sion awareness  spot. 

"As  of  now,  it's  gotten  to 
the  point  where  a  lot  of  this  is 
out  of  my  hands,"  Proulx  said. 
It's  a  lot  of  waiting.  I'm  learn- 
ing about  how  the  non-profit 
agency  world  works  ...  and 
how  state  government  works. 
It's  all  a  really  great  learning 
experience." 

As  of  now,  the  script  for  the 
new  production  of  "In  Your 
Hands"  is  finalized,  casting 
began  this  past  summer  and 
Proulx  is  under  obligation  to 
finish  the  documentary. 

With  all  of  this  work  set 
out  in  front  of  him,  he  wanted 
to  mention  that  "awareness  is 
not  a  lifetime  career  choice 
for  me. 

"It's  a  field  of  opportunity 
for  me  and  it  feels  good  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing,  but  I  am  and 
will  be  also  creating  films  and 
videos  of  other  genres." 

No  matter  what  genre  he  is 
working  on,  he  said,  he  wants 
to  make  an  impact. 

"I  am  working  to  create 
well-done,  entertaining,  dra- 
matic pieces  that  shouldn't  be 
confused  with  boring  stereo- 
typical awareness  films." 


Anita  "Rokafella"  Garcia  of  Full  Circle  Productions  will  perform 
and  teach  on  campus  this  month. 

Hip-hop  comes  Full  Circle 


There  will  be  three  chances 
to  see  New  York  City  hip- 
hop  dance  company  Full  Circle 
Productions  when  the  group 
comes  to  FSC  this  month. 

Full  Circle  Productions  will 
hold  a  master  class  on  March 
27  at  7  p.m.  in  Parkinson  Gym- 
nasium. Admission  is  free  for 
FSC  students  and  $15  for  the 
public.  Registration  is  required 
by  calling  (978)  665-3347. 

The   group   has   scheduled 


two  performances:  on  March 
28,  a  matinee  for  local  schools 
at  10  a.m.  in  Weston  Audito- 
rium. Tickets  are  $5  for  stu- 
dents and  $15  for  the  public. 
An  evening  performance  starts 
at  8  on  March  28  in  Weston 
Auditorium.  Tickets  are  $22 
for  the  public;  $20  for  FSC 
faculty,  staff  and  seniors;  $7 
for  those  under  18;  free  for 
FSC  students. 


FSC  teaches  the  teachers 


By  Reginald  Sampson 

Contrary  to  what  the  ele- 
mentary school  children  may 
believe,  even  teachers  need  to 
go  to  school. 

Becoming  a  teacher  is  time 
consuming,  involving  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  and  commit- 
ment, but  Fitchburg  State  Col- 
lege offers  everything  a  student 
needs  to  reach  that  goal. 

Education  majors  at  FSC 
are  being  prepared  to  teach 
at  all  grade  levels  in  subjects 
such  as  English,  history,  math 
and  science,  as  well  as  in  spe- 
cial education. 

FSC  education  majors  are 
required  by  the  school  to  carry 
a  double  major  while  complet- 
ing required  courses  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  plus  those  of 
their  specific  education  major. 

With  such  a  heavy  workload 
it's  almost  hard  to  believe  that 
there  is  still  more  to  it. 

Education  majors  are 
required  to  complete  a  pre- 
practicum  before  graduation. 
Much  like  an  internship,  the 
pre-practicum  places  students 
in  a  teaching  environment  to 


better  prepare  them  for  their 
career. 

Jennifer  Gonet,  a  second- 
year  FSC  history  major,  has 
started  her  pre-practicum  this 
year  and  explains  what  is 
expected. 

"At  first  you  just  watch  the 
teacher  and  see  what  he  does," 
she  says.  This  gives  student 
teachers  a  sense  of  how  a  pro- 
fessional handles  a  class. 

During  this  time,  the  student 
teacher  acts  more  like  an  assis- 
tant. "I  help  out  and  interact 
with  the  kids,"  says  Gonet. 

After  the  observation  period, 
student  teachers  are  required  to 
take  over  the  class,  usually 
from  a  lesson  plan  that  they 
have  designed  to  fit  with  the 
main  teacher's  current  plans. 

On  the  first  day  she  took 
over  the  class,  Gonet  says,  the 
teacher  introduced  her  by  say- 
ing, "I'm  not  the  teacher  now  - 
Ms.  Gonet  is.  Please  pay  atten- 
tion to  her  and  give  her  the 
respect  you  would  give  me." 

hile  it  may  be  nerve- wrack- 
ing at  first,  Gonet  says,  the  stu- 


dents are  actually  very  coop- 
erative. 

"The  most  important  thing  is 
to  earn  respect,"  says  Gonet. 

She  was  very  happy  about 
her  first  day  teaching  and 
explains  that  getting  to  know 
the  students  during  the  obser- 
vation period  helps  a  lot. 

As  a  student  teacher,  the 
final  concern  is  evaluations,  in 
which  an  FSC  faculty  member 
checks  up  on  a  student's  teach- 
ing progress. 

"They  show  up  twice, 
once  planned  and  once  unan- 
nounced," explains  Gonet. 

The  completion  of  a  pre- 
practicum  allows  a  student 
to  graduate  from  FSC  with  a 
four-year  degree. 

However,  according  to 
Gonet,  Massachusetts  requires 
a  master's  degree  to  teach  cer- 
tain subjects. 

Gonet  plans  on  going  to 
school  for  her  master's  and 
then  becoming  a  full-time  his- 
tory teacher. 
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Big  change  for  big  music 


By  Dan  Lachapelle 

The  definition  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  part  of  the  music 
industry  is  changing,  and  there 
are  people  within  your  own 
community  helping  to  decide 
what  this  new  artist-driven 
music  landscape  will  look 
like. 

When  you  think  "music 
industry,"  what  images  come 
to  mind?  Those  big  recording 
studios  you  see  on  television, 
the  singer  behind  glass  and  a 
team  of  sound  engineers  twist- 
ing knobs  and  sliding  mixers 
on  a  sound  panel  larger  than 
your  dining-room  table? 

How  about  two  guys  in 
an  attic,  one  on  a  laptop  and 
another  on  a  microphone  three 
feet  to  his  left? 

There's  no  right  or  wrong 
answer.  More  and  more,  great 
professional-grade  music  is 
being  created,  recorded,  and 
made  ready  for  distribution 
less  than  20  minutes  down  the 
road  from  where  you  live. 

Just  ask  Brian  Poole  of 
Brightness  Records.  Starting 
out  with  that  laptop  in  the 
attic,  he's  been  helping  local 
musicians  achieve  goals  once 
thought  unrealistic,  too  expen- 
sive. 

"The  technology  getting  to 
where  it  is,  it's  no  longer  the 
deciding  factor,"  Poole  says. 
"Finally,  whether  or  not  you 
make  it  in  the  business  relies 
on  your  talent  and  drive,  and 
not  your  record  label." 

Not  to  say  that  it's  free,  or 
you  don't  need  to  know  your 
stuff  when  it  comes  to  record- 
ing, editing  and  mixing  your 
music,  Poole  says. 

It's  just  that  it  no  longer 
breaks  the  bank  for  a  begin- 
ning musician  to  put  out  an 


"If  you  know  a 
local  band,  you 

know  that 

excitement  when 

they  check  their 

MySpace 

plays.  More 

often  now,  that 

could  translate  to 

real  money  being 

made. " 

-  Brian  Poole 


album  comparable  to  what 
Sony  BMG  might,  and  to  do  it 
all  by  yourself. 

When  you  think  about  where 
great  music  comes  from,  do 
you  think  Nashville,  Los  Ange- 
les, New  York? 

How  about  Fitchburg,  or 
Leominster?  How  about  just 
the  good  old  Internet? 

This  past  June,  market- 
research  firm  NPD  Group 
reported  that  Apple's  iTunes 
Music  Store  had  become  the 
third-largest  music  reseller  in 
America,  with  10  percent  of 
the  market.  Wal-Mart  holds  the 
top  spot  with  just  15.8  percent. 
This  is  indicative  of  a  grow- 
ing trend  that  has  gone  largely 
unnoticed  by  the  vets  in  the 
industry.  The  computers  and 
college  students  they  blame 
for  killing  record  sales  with 
piracy  are  not  just  hopping 
on  computers  to  steal  music 
-  they're  legally  downloading 
music,  to  the  tune  of  10  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  sales  coming 
from  iTunes  alone.  The  major 
labels  know  this,  because  they 


provide  Apple  with  the  con- 
tent; but  what  they  underesti- 
mate, Poole  says,  is  just  how 
easy  it's  becoming  for  artists  to 
distribute  their  music  on  their 
own,  and  keep  every  penny  of 
the  royalties. 

"You  promote  yourself 
on  MySpace  and  do  shows 
like  any  other  band  trying  to 
make  it,  but  you  go  over  to 
TuneCore  or  CDBaby  and  they 
help  you  get  your  music  on 
the  big  online  resellers:  Nap- 
ster, iTunes,  Rhapsody,  Ama- 
zonMP3. 

"The  truth  is,  the  artists  who 
can't  make  it  through  tradi- 
tional means  aren't  out  of  luck. 
If  they  embrace  the  Internet's 
ability  to  sell  their  music,  then 
they're  ahead  of  the  game." 

As  the  equipment  gets 
cheaper,  the  artists  more  tech- 
savvy,  and  distribution  increas- 
ingly more  reliant  on  digital 
resellers  like  iTunes  and  Ama- 
zon, it  looks  like  the  solution 
to  the  ever-slipping  sales  of  the 
music  industry  at-large  js  to 
pass  the  torch  to  a  generation 
of  do-it-yourselfers  who  are 
sick  of  playing  the  game  when 
they  could  just  reinvent  it. 

"It's  an  exciting  thing  to 
be  a  part  of,  and  it's  cool  to 
see  where  this  generation  goes 
for  their  music.  If  you  know 
a  local  band,  you  know  that 
excitement  when  they  check 
their  MySpace  plays.  More 
often  now,  that  could  translate 
to  real  money  being  made,  if 
all  it  takes  is  an  iTunes  account 
and  a  dollar  per  song." 

If  half  of  this  article  sounds 
like  gibberish,  with  the  talk 
of  MySpace  and  iTunes  -  just 
Google  it. 

It's  the  future  of  music,  and 
history  in  the  making. 


Focusing  on  ecological  future 


Fitchburg  State  College  will 
host  an  educational  symposium 
next  month  that  will  examine 
how  we  can  adapt  our  practices 
and  choices  to  achieve  balance 
with  the  ecological  challenges 
we  face. 

The  event,  titled  "Sustain- 
ability:  Preparing  for  a  Social 
and  Ecological  Future,"  will 
be  held  April  5  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  at  the  Doyle  Center  in 
Leominster,  and  April  6  from 
8  a.m.  to  noon  at  the  campus 
Recreation  Center. 

The  symposium,  organized 
by  the  Outdoor-Based  Adven- 
ture Education  Certificate 
Program  at  Fitchburg  State, 
is  aimed  at  college  students, 
educators  and  ecological  inno- 
vators who  are  interested  in 
societal    practices,    lifestyle 


Larry  Buell 

approaches,  and  teaching 
methods  that  will  help  address 
global  environmental  issues. 

Conference  presenters 
include  faculty  from  Fitchburg 
State,  Prescott  College  and  the 
University  of  the  Wild,  as  well 
as  graduate  students  and  other 


experts  in  the  field  of  sustain- 
ability. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  Dr. 
Larry  Buell,  an  environmen- 
tal educator  and  founder  of 
Earthlands  and  the  Outdoor 
Leadership  Program  at  Green- 
field Community  College  and 
University  of  the  Wild. 

Registration  is  $50  and 
includes  a  continental  breakfast 
both  days  and  lunch  on  Sat- 
urday. Educators  can  receive 
1 0  professional-development 
points  for  an  additional  fee 
of  $5.  Registration  is  limited 
to  75  participants,  and  has  an 
April  1  deadline. 

To  register,  contact  co-chair- 
Dr.  David  Antaya  at  (978) 
665-3673. 


Photo  by  Jared  Nyataya 
Widespread  violence  broke  out  in  Kenya  over  disputed  presidential- 
election  results. 


Kinships  cause 
division  in  Kenya 


By  Chris  Lawless 

Even  months  after  Kenya's 
hotly  controversial  presidential 
elections,  in  which  the  incum- 
bent Mwai  Kibaki  was  sworn 
in  for  a  second  term,  this  oft- 
dubbed  "cradle  of  humanity" 
has  seen  anything  but.  Eth- 
nic violence  broke  out  near- 
ly immediately  upon  Kibaki 
being  named  victorious  over 
his  opponent  Raila  Odinga, 
with  accusations  flying  over 
vote-rigging.  With  more  than 
850  dead  and  countless  wound- 
ed, Kenya's  new  regime  comes 
with  a  hefty  price. 

Some  relief  came  on  Feb.  28 
when,  after  weeks  of  talks  with 
global  political  figures  includ- 
ing Kofi  Annan,  an  agreement 
between  both  candidates  was 
reached.  It  is  being  called  the 
National  Accord  and  Reconcil- 
iation Act.  In  it,  the  two  leaders 
have  agreed  upon  a  coalition 
government  with  Odinga  in  the 
position  of  prime  minister  and 
Kibaki  as  president.  Though 
the  agreement  should  help 
stem  the  violence,  one  ques- 
tion still  remains:  What  could 
bring  about  such  violence  over 
what  should  have  been  a  stable 
election? 

"Fragile  democracies," 
says  Dr.  Eric  Budd,  a  profes- 
sor of  political  science  here 
at  FSC,  "They  have  elections, 
so  there's  democratic  systems, 
but  the  problem  is  they  haven't 
really  institutionalized  this 
democracy.  Because  they  don't 
have  that  institutionalized  it's 
very  much  based  on  kinship 
and  clan." 

Kibaki  hails  from  the  Party 
of  National  Unity,  but  the  focus 
of  his  support  is  truly  rooted 
in  the  Kikuyu  ethnic  group; 
according  to  the  CIA  World 
Factbook,  this  is  the  major- 
ity ethnic  group  in  Kenya  and 


comprises  22  percent  of  the 
population. 

The  Orange  Democratic 
Movement's  Odinga  hails  from 
the  Luo  ethnic  group,  the  third- 
largest  group. 

"The  problem,"  says  Budd, 
"is  that  the  political  system  has 
been  dominated  by  one  group, 
and  the  other  groups  just  got 
fed  up.  They  felt  the  election 
was  taken  away  from  them; 
one  of  theirs  was  the  opposi- 
tion candidate  and  they  felt 
that  he  really  won  and  every- 
thing just  blew  up.  It's  a  sign  of 
a  lack  of  nation-building." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that 
nation-building  is  the  creation 
of  a  sense  of  being  a  nation, 
which  Kenya  has  had  diffi- 
culty doing.  With  a  majority 
of  people  still  identifying  more 
closely  with  an  ethnic  group 
or  tribe  than  with  the  idea  of 
Kenya  as  one  unified  nation, 
the  tendency  for  violence  is 
greater  and  more  impassioned. 

Citing  an  article  in  The  New 
York  Times  suggesting  that 
several  attacks  appeared  to  be 
pre-planned  rather  than  spon- 
taneous, similar  to  the  Rwanda 
genocide,  Budd  reinforced  his 
theories  on  the  ethnic  motiva- 
tion seeded  in  a  majority  of  the 
violence. 

Press  coverage  within 
Kenya  is  generally  stable  and 
balanced.  Charles  Onyango- 
Obbo  of  Kenya's  Daily  Nation 
newspaper  expresses  anxiety 
as  to  whether  this  violence  will 
spill  out  of  the  poorer  areas  of 
the  nation  where  it  is  mostly 
confined.  Fearing  the  forming 
of  local  militias  and  citing  the 
trouble  and  endless  violence 
this  has  brought  to  neighbor- 
ing nations,  Obbo  warns  the 
middle  class  of  the  dangers  this 
may  bring. 
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Internet  pushes  books  out  of  library 


By  Teale  Karow-Reynolds 

Things  are  changing  at 
the  Amelia  V.  Gallucci-Cirio 
Library  here  at  Fitchburg  State 
College. 

The  Internet  is  becoming 
the  fastest  way  to  access  infor- 
mation and  the  availability  of 
sources  is  endless.  If  you  know 
where  to  look,  it  is  all  at  the 
click  of  a  mouse. 

"Electronic  formats  provide 
speed,  currency,  and  an  any- 
where, anytime  format,"  said 
Robert  Foley,  FSC's  library 
director. 

"They  provide  access  to 
more  students  and  they  cover 
all  types  of  information." 

Although  I  was  aware  of  the 
convenience  of  finding  infor- 
mation online,  I  did  not  realize 
that  some  of  the  resources  used 
in  the  library  are  now  available 
only  online. 

This  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion during  my  work  on  an 
assignment  for  my  Approaches 
to  English  Studies  class.  This 
assignment  required  me  to 
locate  the  MLA  Bibliography 
in  the  library,  where  I  was  to 
find  two  bound  sources  as  well 
as  two  Internet  sources. 

After  completing  the  online 
portion,  I  went  to  the  library 
to  locate  the  other  collection. 
To  my  surprise,  I  learned  that 


File  photo  by  F.J.  Gaylor 
Searching  the  stacks  may  become  a  lost  art,  as  students  find  increasing  amounts  of  information  online. 


these  resources  have  been 
removed  from  the  library  and 
placed  into  online  formats. 

Fitchburg  State  College  has 
been  purchasing  online  collec- 
tions since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  according  to  Foley, 
the  MLA  Bibliography  was  one 
of  the  first  ones  they  acquired. 
Collections  like  these  are  such 
important  tools,  but  the  printed 
version  was  "cumbersome  to 
use,  several  years  behind  in 
printing  the  citations,"  Foley 
said. 


"The  printed  volumes  took 
up  an  inordinate  amount  of 
space  on  the  shelves,  and  the 
volumes  were  never  used. 
When  we  purchased  the  ser- 
vice and  put  it  on  our  Web  site, 
usage  went  from  717  searches 
in  2003  to  4,453  searches  in 
2007." 

As  a  student,  I  feel  very 
lucky  to  have  such  an  exten- 
sive amount  of  information  and 
resources  at  my  fingertips. 

Dr.  Chola  Chisunka,  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  FSC,  dis- 


cussed this  subject  with  me 
saying  he  sees  the  online  data- 
bases as  very  helpful  tools  that 
everyone  can  access  at  once. 

He  said  that  before  these 
electronic  sources  became 
available,  there  was  always  a 
chance  that  what  you  were 
looking  for  may  have  already 
been  in  use. 

He  views  the  accessibility 
of  these  online  resources  is  a 
huge  advantage  for  students. 

For  tips  on  searching  and 
browsing  such  databases,  go 


"The  printed  voumes 
took  up  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  space 
on  the  shelves,  and 
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-  Robert  Foley 


ask  one  of  our  librarians.  They 
are  always  there  to  help. 

If  you  are  searching  from 
home  you  could  get  some 
advice  from  places  such  as 
jstor.org,  or  the  Library  page  of 
the  FSC  Web  site. 

Don't  limit  yourself  because 
you  don't  know  where  to  look. 
There  is  a  lot  of  helpful  and 
useful  information  that  is  eas- 
ily obtainable,  that  can  help 
increase  your  understanding  in 
research  and  also  to  help  sup- 
port your  own  ideas  for  papers 
and  other  assignments. 


'Diary'  documents  days  of  terror 


By  Shayne  Toscano 

In  this  fifth  installment  of 
George  A.  Romero's  "of  the 
Dead"  films,  the  writer  and 
director  goes  back  to  the  roots 
of  the  series. 

Taking  place  when  the  first 
installment  began,  "Diary  of 
the  Dead"  takes  its  audience 
into  the  perspective  of  film 
students  shooting  a  documen- 
tary about  a  zombie  invasion. 

The  purpose  of  this  mock 
documentary  is  to  show  the 
chaos  that  happens  during  this 
initial  devastation,  and  also  to 
show  the  truth,  because  the 
government  is  trying  to  cover 
up  what  is  really  happening. 

This  movie  follows  the  film 
students  trying  to  get  back  to 
their  homes  and  their  families. 
With  no  means  of  communica- 
tion because  phone  lines  are 
down,  they  go  blindly  onto  the 
mess  of  terrorized  towns.  This 
story  is  about  the  group's  fight 
for  survival  and  their  discover- 
ies about  the  zombie  infesta- 
tion. 

Shot  from  the  first-person 
perspective,  "Diary  of  the 
Dead"  shows  what  the  cam- 


Ordinary  people  cross  paths  with  zombies  in  "Diary  of  the  Dead." 


eraman  is  seeing,  bringing  a 
heightened  intensity  to  the 
movie. 

Also,  because  this  movie  is 
shot  in  a  documentary  style, 
it  touches  on  important  social 
issues  -  such  as  political  cov- 
er-ups, anarchy,  and  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature. 

Using  these  issues,  Rome- 
ro shows  us  that  in  times  of 
chaos,  we  can  only  trust  the 
people  we  already  know. 

The    special    effects    and 


the  make-up  for  this  movie 
appeared  very  realistic.  Much 
less  "campy"  than  the  other 
installments,  the  gore  gave  it  a 
more  scary,  grotesque  feel. 

The  lighting  was  very  dark 
and  added  to  the  eerie  sets. 
Most  of  the  sets  were  desolate 
and  empty,  which  captured  the 
deserted  towns  perfectly. 

The  actors  portrayed  their 
characters  very  well. 

In  a  few  scenes,  however, 
they  were  still  left  to  work  with 


the  same  old,  cheesy  dialogue 
and  situations. 

I  had  my  doubts  about  any 
more  "of  the  Dead"  films  after 
the  fourth  installment,  "Land 
of  the  Dead."  To  my  surprise, 
Romero  had  improved  from 
his  last  installment,  and  took 
the  series  in  a  complete  differ- 
ent direction. 

Instead  of  creating  a  sequel, 
he  showed  a  different  side  of 
the  outbreak.  Focusing  in  on 
the  situations,  rather  than  on 
the  main  characters,  this  film 
brought  more  of  a  feel  for  what 
was  happening  in  the  world. 

As  a  result,  Romero  creates 
a  whole  new  experience  that 
takes  you  into  the  movie.  As 
you  keep  watching,  you  forget 
about  the  inevitable  future,  and 
want  the  characters  to  survive. 

Whether  you  have  seen  the 
original  movies  or  not,  there 
is  enough  story  and  scares  to 
keep  anyone  entertained  and 
wanting  more  in  this  intense 
zombie  thriller. 

"Diary  of  the  Dead"  is  rated 
R,  and  has  a  running  time  of  95 
minutes.  It  opened  in  limited 
theatrical  release  on  Feb.  15, 
and  its  DVD  release  is  sched- 
uled for  May  13. 


Film 

honors 

family 

The  April  film  from  the  Bos- 
ton Jewish  Film  Festival  comes 
from  a  Massachusetts  filmmak- 
er who  focuses  on  his  family 
and  the  passing  of  his  mother. 

Abraham  Ravett's  film 
"Lunch  With  Fela"  will  be 
shown  on  April  1  at  2  and  7 
p.m.  in  Ellis  White  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Hammond  Campus 
Center. 

Ravett  will  be  at  the  7  p.m. 
screening  to  discuss  the  film. 

Tickets  at  the  door  are  $7 
for  the  general  public,  $5  for 
senior  citizens  and  Fitchburg 
State  employees,  and  $3  for 
Fitchburg  State  students  with 
ID. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  Weston  Box  Office  at 
(978)  665-3347. 

Ravett's  latest  documentary 
is  a  response  to  the  passing  of 
his  mother,  Fela  Ravett.  Here, 
as  in  earlier  films  about  his 
family,  Ravett  explores  the 
complexities  of  family  history 
and  Jewish  cultural  identity. 


